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ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Extract from the Address written by Mr. Cierc, 
and read at the public examination of the pupils 
of the Connecticut Asylum. 


The origin of the discovery of the 
art of teaching the deaf and dumb is so 
little known in- this country, that I think 
necessary to repeat it. Afterwards I 
will give you a hasty sketch of our sys- 
tem of instruction, then let you judge 
whether the opinion of some persons 
among you is correct, who believe that 
the sight of the deaf and dumb, or con- 
versation about them, increase their 
number, and at length make you appre- 
ciate the importance of educai.ag these 
unfortunate beings. 

A lady, whose name I do not recol- 
lect, living in Paris, had among her chil- 
dren two daughters, both deaf and dumb, 
The Father Famin, one of the members 
of the society of Christian Doctrine, 
was acquainted with the family, and at- 
tempted without method, to supply in 
those unfortunate persons the want of 
hearing and speech, but was surprised 
by a premature death, before he could 
attain any degree of success. ‘The two 
sisters, as well as the mother, were in- 
consolable at that loss, when by divine 
providence, ahappy event restored every 
thing. The Abbe de L’Epec, formerly 


belonging to the above mentioned socie- 


_ty, had an opportunity of calling at their 


house. The mother was abroad, and 
while he was waiting for her, he wished 
to enter mto conversation with the young 
ladies; b es remained fixed on 










the n gave no answer. In 
vain S questions, in vain 
did sound of his voice; 
they and durst hardly 
raise look at him. He 
did n hose whom he thus 


oomed by nature never 
to hear or speak. He already —* to 










think them impolite and uneivil, and 
rose to go out. Under these circum- 
stances; the- mother returned, and every 
thing wasjexplained. The good Abbe 
sympathised with her on the affliction 
and withdrew, full of the thought of ta- 
king the place of Father Famin. 

The first conception of a great man is 
usually a fruitful germ. Well acquaint- 
ed with the Srench grammar, he knew 


that every language was a collection of 


signs, as a series of drawings is a col- 
lection of figures, the representation of 
a multitude of objects, that the deaf and 
dumb can describe every thing by ges- 
tures, as you paint every thing with co- 
loure, or express every thing by wor’ls: 
he knew that ev ery object had a form, 
rhat every form was capable of being 
imitated; ‘that actions struck your sight, 
and that you were able to describe them 
by imitative gestures: he knew that 
words were conventional signs, and that 
gestures might be the same, and that 
there could, therefore, be a language 
formed of gestures, as there wasga lan- 
guage of words. We can state as a pro- 
bable fact, that there was a time in which 
man had only gestures to express the 
emotions and affections of his sou ' 
loved, wished, hoped, imagii 
flected, and the words to 3 
operations still failed him. 
express the actions relative to. 
but the dictionary of acts, p 
ritual, was not begun as yet. 7 
Full of these Sedaiccral c 


at pleasure was he not re- 


e wrote, believing he had 
to teach, while in fact he 
tivate! How painful, 

p first essays } of the 


»the unfortunate family axa 7 


: reflected, he imitated, he 


was a little embarrassed, but not dis- 
couraged. He armed himecif with pa- 
tience, and succeeded, in time to restore 
his pupils to society and religion. 
Many years after, and before his me- 
thod could have attained the highe st de- 
gree of perfection, of which it was sus- 
ceptible, death came and removed that 
excellent father from his grateful chil- 
dren. Affliction was in all hearts. For- 
tunately the Abbe Sicard, who was cho- 
sen for his successor, caused their tears 
to cease. He was a man of profound 
knowledge, and of a mind very enter- 
prising. Every invention or discovery, 
however Efffffable and ingenious it may 
lhe, is ever quite right in the beginnins. 
Time ols makes it p The clothes 
shoes, hats, watches, houses, and every 
thing of our ancestors, were not so ele- 
gant and refined as those of the present 
century. In like mannmner was the me- 
thod of the Abbe de L’Epee. Mr. Si- 
card reviewed it, and made perfect what 





rfert. 


good fortune of going beyond all the 
disciples of his predecessor. His pre- 
sent pupils are now worthy of him, and 
I do not believe them any donger unh: ap- 
py. Many are married and have chil- 
















Btdren endowed with the faculties of all 
© i their senses, and who will be comforters 


and protectorgof their parents in their 


Bl oldage. (The United States is the first 


wintry where I have seen one or two 
Weand dumb fathers, some of whose 

Mare deaf and dumb like them- 
IV | Will this prove that the Ame- 
Pans are worse than Europeans: By 
no means, It is the result of natural 
cau ich I shail explain hereafter.) 
Many rs of the deaf and dumb are 
the instructors of their companions in 
misfortune. Many others are employ- 
ed in the offices ef government and other 
public a dup inesteation 's. Many others 










had been left to be devised, and had the 
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workmen in Mosaic, while others exer- 
cise mechanical arts; and some others 
merchants, and transact their business 
perfectly well; and it is education which 
has thus enabled them to pursue their 
different professions. An uneducated 
deaf and. dumb would never be able to 
do this. 


———- +e 


rOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE, 


CHAMBER OF FASHION. 


Pursuant to a notice issued by the 
president, Oliver Order, esq., the Cham- 
ber of Fashion convened at their hall. 
The president stated, in a short and 
pithy speech, that he had been induced 
to convoke the Chamber by the late ex- 
travagant revolutions in dress in the 
beau monde exciting such general inte- 
rest, that he considered the interference 
of the Chamber was necessary to pro- 
mulgate what were and what were not 
the true fashions, and concluded by in- 
quiring of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, whether he was prepared to report. 
The latter replying in the affirmative, 
the report was ordered to be read, which 
was as follows:— 


‘ Your committee beg leave to report, 
that the most prominent feature in the 
present fashion is the shape of the la- 
dies’ bonnets. Tobe genteel, the bon- 
nets must extend sumewhat beyond the 
arm’s reach of the wearer; must be of 
similar shape to an inverted coal-scoop, 
and of such dimensions, that whena belle 
would gaze into a shop-window, she 
shall block up the whole passage. The 
most uncouth manner in which it is-rib-. 
boned is most admired. That most im- 
portant article of dress is also sur- 
mounted witha field of wild fiowers, 
acorns, roses, wheat-heads, lillies, oak 


leaves, &c. and it has been suggested to 


your committee that there would be 


considerable variety of taste in a like 
display of sunflowers, ears of Indian} th 
corn, ripe cherrys, cabbage leaves, dan | 
delions, potatoe blossoms, &c. and even | 


thata dough of apples with their ble 

would look very sweet, and wi 

note great fertility of imaginat 
“« Your committee would now 


to the necks of the ladies, and notice a 


plain collar, which is not unfrequently 
seen, in imitation of those of gentlemen, 
but falling over the shoulders: it is in- 
tended, when the weather becomes suf- 
ficiently cool, to tie up this collar in a 
cravat, to render the imitation complete; 
and as the ladies imagine, perhaps with 
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truth, that they have some reason to com- 
plain of the gentlemen having*Adopted 
many habits considered as belonging ex- 
clusively to them, they hav ermi 
in further retaliation to 
novations upon the prerogatives of the 
other sex, and the hair of many has al- 
ready been cut short, and the curls ban- 
‘ished fygm the face, to give a masculine 
air. | 

It has also been remarked that the la- 
dies’ dresses have shrunk most astonish- 
ingly of late, and continue still so to do, 
as if they were ascending to occfipy the 
vacant space in the bonnet. An increase 
of ruffles, however, around the flounce, 
it is hoped will keep them down and 
avert such a calamity from the sex. 

“ Your committee will now reyert to 
the gentlemen.—The pantaloons are the 
first object of consideration. ‘The most 
infallible rule for their maké is to have 
them sufficiently large for the wearer to 
creep easily though either leg; but what 
is thrown into the breadth must -be ta- 
ken from the length; they must be so 
short, that, upon sitting down, they shall 
draw up and exhibit a pair of gay gar- 
ters, upon one of which may be work- 
ed, in golden letters, the motto, “ Fash- 
ion and folly,’ and upon the other, that 
of “ Modesty and decency.” These pan- 
taloons may be composed of gauze, silk, 
concan, muslin, or any the cost of which 
shall render it handsome—a kind of 
linen bed-ticking is much in vogue; a 
substance introduced by the uphol- 
sterers. Should the price of common 
striped ticking be raised before the sea- 
son is over, it is contemplated to wear 
that also. Dimity, tow-linen, linsey- 
woolsey and damask tabling, it is said 
will also “ come out;”’ and we have been 
given tounderstand that furniture calico, 
figured leno, and scarlet crape will be 
“all the rage,” next summer. 











_% A kind of hunting-frock has also 
jade its appearance, under the title of 
ergeant Surtouts,” for the benefit of 
: of phlegmatic habits, who perspire 
















feulty, and it is said in eulogium 

sical properties, that a corpu- 
leman will melt away in one of 
uring such a temperature as the 
| present, like a pound of butter, and that 
f | before winter advances, he will actually 






be relieved of all superabundag 
It is earnestly recommended a 


public officers as have fat § 
“ The committee also ni 

clusion, that : are 

use among gentleme 

| formed by a manu 











Pa 


‘bended spears of 


| on every other side, 















pply the 


increasing demand 


A long and wa ucceeded 
the report, principal en the ladies 
and gentlemen, upon t novations of 
either sex, in matters of dress, upon the 
other, but the president observed that 
the gentlemen were resolved upon dress- 
ing loose, and the ladies upon dressing 
tight, and as he found they were not like- 
ly to agree, he adjourned the Chamber, 


sine die. QuinTUs QuiL1, Sec’ry. 


OR 
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THE WATERS OF FORGETFULNESS. 


It was inthe month of August, on 
an excursive tour through the western 
country, when I arrived, at the close of 
a warm sultry day, at a farm house, 
situated but a short distance from the 
banks of the Ohio. Being much fa- 
tigued with travelling, I early retired to 
a comfortable bed; soon fell into a re- 
freshing slumber, and the following 
dream presented itself to my imagina- 
tion:—I thought that day-light had for 
some time appeared, and the morning 
sun was shining brightly through the 
window; but feeling no inclination to 
arise, I lay still, thinking of connexions 
residing at a distance, and musing upon 
the vicissitudes of life; when the horn 
loudly and cheeringly summoned us to 
the breakfast table. I hastily jumped 
out of bed, dressed, descended, and 
met the family below. Two healthy 
looking sons, a robust father, and his 
rosy cheek daughter, had just returned 
with cheerfulness glowing upon their 
countenances, from their morning’s avo- 
cation; the three first from the field, and 
the last trom the dairy. After the usual 
salutation of good morning, and having 
washed at a running spring near the 
house, and wiped myself with a clean 
napkin which the smiling daughter pre- 
sented, I sat down with them and 
partook of an excellent breakfast; and 
then felt in a tolerable good order for a 
ramble along the Ohio’s banks. 

The day, as ushered in, in imagina- 
tion, appeared fine and pleasant; the 
refreshmg dew still adhered to the herb- 
, and hung its | 











lightly brushed, 
that had a gentl 
This farm was 
beautiful plain, 
dual ascent from t 
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with high hills, thinly scattered here and 
there with @@husters of trees. These 
eminences ¢ Ball life. Many of 


Fed part of creation, 
whose notes ¢ould be heard from a dis- 
tance, loudly utte red their joyous strains. 
The vociferous noise of the blue-jay, 
and the cry of whip-poor-will, in ima- 
ination, resounded from the hills; 
whilst bob-white was loudly whistled 
from a distance, and swelled the gene- 
ral joy. Innumerable other sounds be- 
sides, from various animated objects, 
harmoniously seemed to join concord; 
and to flow on a gentle and fragrant 
gale which blew from these elevated 
summits. Well could I say of this 
place, as the poet of nature expressed: 


“ The softening air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles; 
And every sense, and every heart is joy.” 


for I felt, by the fragrant and elastic 
air, the music, and the lively and diver- 
sified scenes around, so invigorated, 
that all former toils were forgot. I ex- 
perienced all the heart-felt joy of a 
lover, who has at length, after incredi- 
ble difficulties, arrived atthe summit of 
his happiness. It appeared as a day of 
forgetfulness of all trouble past; no pain- 
ful ideas obtruded themselves upon the 
mind. I was, at first, so taken up with 
the scenery around, and with a blissful 
sensation which was inwardly expe- 
rienced, that I had wandered a consi- 
derable way along the river’s margin 
before recollection occurred, that I still 
existed in a land of trouble and afflic- 
This recollection was excited by 
a circumstance that took place as I was 
turning suddenly round a point of land 
which jutted far into the water. In 
turning this angle, I perceived at a short 
distance before me, a man in a careless 
dress, emerging from a small coppice of 
wood, and advancing towards the river. 
He was so absorbed in thought, that he 
took no notice of my appreache When 
within a few-paces of the river’s brink, 

he stopped and looked wistfully at the 
water. A certain wildness appeared in 
his countenance; his pallid cheek strong- 
ly reflected disease preyirg upon his 


the volatiles 


vitals; and his sunken: eyes, the hag- 


rdness of despair. I cautiously moved 
behind a bush of laurels to observe him. 
He stood silent fora few minutes in a 
ind; then sudaemy 
; he ththeined— “ It 
have [ at iast arrived 
eternity! these wa- 
the waters of for- 
all arrest memory’s 
'then, no more can 
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these dreadful sensations that I expe- 
rience, pervade the soul.’”’ He rushed 
into the stream. I instantly darted from 
behind the bush; and before he had ad- 
vanced far into the river, seized him by 
the arm, crying “hold, rash man! con 
sider the "deed you intend to do! it may 
cause you hereafter ages of horror: re- 
flection may then come too late.” He 
turned round, and with the ferocity of 
atyger, threatened me with instant de- 
struction. His scowling eyes measured 
me in an instant of time; whilst I still 
continued to hold him by the arm— 
“And whoare you,” he fiercely exclaim- 
ed, “who have dared to pervert my 
urpose! must I a second time be with- 
held from destroying this hateful life? 
but your attempt to detain me shall be 
in vain; let go your hold:’’—at the same 
time he endeavoured to wrench himself 
from my grasp. * And is this the noble 
being,” said I, loosing my hold, “ that 
the power supreme has been said to 
have created after his own image! go, 
then, and rid yourself of that life which 
you prove yourself unworthy of pos- 
sessing: a life, weak and not worthy of 
existence; being the sport and prey of 
unruly passions; wanting sufficient firm- 
ness of mind to be enabled to meet the 
crosses of this world with fortitude and 
composure.” Although he found him- 
self at liberty, irresolution seized his 
footsteps; a degree of resentment and 
shame appeared to suffuse his counte- 
nance; he struck his hand against his 
burning forehead, and continued thus— 
as if meditating, "for about the space of 
a minute, and then again mournfully 
cast his longing eyes toward the stream; 
his actions intimated that he considered 
it to be a cure for all his woes. ‘“ Yes! 
but are you sure,” continued I, inter- 
preting his thoughts, “ that the ddep is 
a remedy for those excruciating or 
dreadful sensations you complain of; 
sensations brought on by yielding to the 
gloomy passions of an ungoverned mind, 
When you have shut the awful gulph 
of death, then perhaps repentence for 
the self-murderous deed performed, will 
be in vain. Can you conceive into wha 
a state of eternity, by commi th 
act, you are about to plunge your se 
Perhaps, by you it may be considered 
as a dark—an unfathomable subject; 
mot capable of being caplorel al 
nammind. If so, you cannot but 
onsequences arising from it; 
t brings not an assurance 
ity hereafter, when you 
yed that life which is the 
‘superior being! But, if we 
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consider the works of the Creator, and 


| of his designs, as evinced in and from 


these works; the state of a future exis- 
tence, by means of deeds committed in 
this life, cannot be considered as unfa- 
thomable. Recall from your agonized 
mind the virtuous sentiments of the 
soul, implanted by a beneficent Creator 
to conduct you to felicity. Recall that 
inward monitor of the soul; that power 
which makes us shudder at the com- 
mission of a crime; that Alessed bane 
which operates as a guide to happiness; 
and then consider whether it be most 
probable for a man, who, following the 
path prescribed to virtue, by a power 
supreme, should arrive at a state of bliss 
hereafter; or one who is guided by his 
own whirlwind passions, at last, un- 
called, rushes into eternity at his own 
free will and pleasure. If we destroy 


this life against the dictates of this 


power, which guides it to virtue, does 
it not appear probable—is it not reason- 
able—but that we shall suffer a greater 
degree of punishment in the next world 
we are destined to inhabit? It will be 
well for you to reflect, ere it be too late, 
of the probable view of that great being 
who has placed you here in existence; 
and of his beneficence and infinite wis- 
dom, in bestowing upon you a ray of 
his own divine conception, to combat 
those various passions; the germs of 
which he has only implanted within the 
mind—germs necessarily bestow ed, and 
which operate as a test of man’s probi- 
ty; by av oiding which, he may be ena- 
bled to regain the original state from 
whence he fell. Accretions to those, 
but too easily germinating passions vou 
should endeavour to prevent. If they 
are nourished, 
gorous, and will at last overshadow the 
mind so as to prevent the growth of its 
more noble faculties. Consider the éf- 
fect in giving. way to those passions, 
and permitting them to govern and rule 
the intellectual functions, in place of 
reason; that divine gift, when guided 
by the moral faculty, which has been 
bestowed upon the reflecting part of 
creation. ‘There is no man that can be 
pronounced really rational, except him 
who consults, who loves, and who obeys 
this moralized principle. It is eternal 
reason, says Hazarel, which inspires us 
with good thoughts: it is this which re- 
proves us for our illones. We are in- 
debted to it for our understanding, as 
well as our lives. It is hke a great 
ecean of light; our souls are like rivu- 
lets which flow from it, and return into, 
and are lost in it again. If your pre- 


a2 


their shoots will be vi- - 
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sent affiiction in the first instance, had 
from debt, 
love, or from any other cause—you 
should never, in fiyi: ug for release, have 
entwined aro ind your vitals the mind's 

ingoverned passions. They have acted 
like friends, being your bitterest 
enemies; and, as you cannot but per- 
ceive, Nave debased all that is manly 
and virtuous, by plunging you into this 
despairing state. Endeavour to attain 
a firmness of mind by studying the laws 
of nature in general, and those princi. 
vles which form the human character 
in particular, Let not the evils as ex- 
perienced in this transient life, so far 
overcome reason, as to induce you to 
commit such a desperate—a _ self-mur- 
derous deed. Endeavour to calm your 
pee mind, by calling the senti- 

nent of virtue to its aid. It this sen- 
timent has not obtained sufficient weight 
in the mind, to enable it to rise with 
sufficient energy to produce those wished 
for effects, then endeavour to arouse 
passions which are of an opposite, but 
of aless destructive character, to com- 
bat the more powerful existing ones. 
But never let that of revenge predomi- 
nate in the mind; it is an inturiated— 
a base passion, that.often causes tears 
of bitter recollection to flow; and has 
brought many a being to an agonizing 
and untimely end. If you consider 
yourself as ill-treated by mankind, and 
your passions cannot be brought dow n 
by the power of reason, then fly from 
them indignantly, and retire, if you 
cannot be contented with dwelling in ‘the 
bosom of society, to a secluded spot; 
there you will be free from their ca- 
lumnious aspersions. By thus acting, 
you may, in part, avoid the calamities 
of life. There let your mind plunge 
into nature’s secret repository; and ob- 
serve the laws which regulate her move- 
ments. This study, if persevered in, 
will at last alleviate and calm the stormy 
passions. Endeavour to pierce through 
the immensity of space, in search of 
the all-creative being. The heavens 
should directand regulate your thoughts, 
as the poles of the earth does the mag- 
netic points of the compasses.” 

As I concluded, his gloomy features 
somewhat relaxed; a flush of shame 
somewhat tinctured his palid counte- 
nance; he raised his eyes to mine, but 
they no longer had the ferocious glare, 
with which he viewed me before:—he 
melted into tears; took my hand, which 
he warmly pressed; and, without being 
able to prevent it, until I had gained a 
knowlege of the cause of his distress, 


arisen 


a faise 


guilt, dis: ippointed | 
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he swiftly departed without uttering a 
word. 

I stood for some time musing upon 
the circumstance that had just trans- 
pired; then directed my course towards 
a thick grove of trees, and seated my- 
self upon an old decayed hog, covered 
with moss, under the spreading foliage. 
I -had scarcely so done, when several 
birds, who were before silently taking 
their morning’s repast upon the berries 
which this grove produced, loudly and 
most sweetly warbled their thanks for 
the bounteous desert their beneficent 
Creator had for them provided. ‘The 
loud trilling noise that some of them 
made, caused me to awake from my 
dream. I now heard in reality, what 
I had only imagined when Somnus’s 
power enchanted my senses. Several 
birds near the cottage were Jjoytully 
chaunting their morning thanks, as the 
orient sun was tinging the heavens with 
its rays. I hastily jumped out of bed 
and observed them to be perched upon 
an apple tree; the extremities of alarge 
limb of which, with its red streaked 
contents, brushed against the casement, 
and against the lower panes of my win- 
dow. CLAIRVILLE. 


lh pe 


FAMILY SKETCHES. 





A whif of military pride early in- 
fused itself into the composition of my 
cousin Jerry—and, dissipation is gene- 
rally attendant on premature shoulder 
knots, my cousin was soon a proficient 
in the little elegancies of buckism. 

‘© Wine and woman” 
tic toast—Jerry followed its precepts; 
by the time he was twenty-one, he was 
reckoned the most consummate dandler 
in Chesnut street. 

Jerry has a faculty of swinging his 
right arm most unmercifully atter bow- 
ing to a lady; this seems to be the act 
of recovering his balance. Ihave seen 
him walking up the street with all the 
solemnity of a rejected medical student, 
without moving another limb than his 
ie s,when suddenly encountering asquad 

adies, he would recover from his appa- 
rel abstraction, and after a double bow, 
that is, forward and backward, he set 
his arms vibrating at an astonising rate; 
these are extensions of muscles W. 
will cause pain, however inure 
tice—and I have known 
compelled to rub Jerry’s s| 
flannel many hours, after 















| sant day. 





is an anachron- | 





Jerry was most profoundly skilled in 
the science of understandimgithe charac- 
ter of a’person by hig d appear- 
ance. He knew eve that was 
interested in the goO@appearance of 
street and tavern loumpers. If Jerry 
saw one of his own class with a new 
coat, corslets and stuffed cravat, he knew 
too well the business of his protession 
to suppose that the taylor'suffered—the 
laundress and seamstress are the injured 
ones. A clese buttoned coat will hide 
the want of a shirt, and a patent cravat 
supply the place of its collar, Did he 
see one Coming out of a tavern, who he 
knew had no money, he understood the 
business better than to pity the landlord; 
some new acquaintance had been invi- 
ted to treat, and Ae thanked for the cus- 
tom to the bar. 

It is not unfrequent that some of Jer- 
ry’s class would have to leave the city 
for some trifling affairs—this, Jerry 
called rusticating. Ihave often been at 
a loss to know how they found means 
to travel from city to city, when they 
had not money enough to stay at home. 
My cousin, who had frequently “ rusti- 
cated,” was enabled to enlighten me on 
this subject. It was only to find means 
to get into some populous place, at a 
distance from Philadelphia—talk about 
names whichall are familiar with—be 
sure to have called at the place unex- 
pectedly, so as to have no letters—sing, 
by particular desire, a few songs—never 
appear to want money, unless when ata 
distance from your boarding house you 
wish to make a small enclosure, just as 
the mail is closing, and you have most 
unfortunately left your pocket book at 
home. My cousin used to add here, 
by way of caution, that care should be 
taken that the clerk of the merchant, 
who lent the money, should not follow 
you to the post office and see you take 
the money from the letter, before depo- 
siting the box. Should the place 
be a rt, money could be raised by 
hinting to ‘some young commission mer- 
chant, that his politeness and close at- 
tention to business, had induced you to 
change your purpose of attending per- 
sonally to the sale ofa part of the cargo 
of a small vessel which would be there 
soon, which you hope he would effect to 
good advantage, while you had gone 
back into the countrystoumiake some tri- 
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My cousin used to boast of his ex- 
ploit in singing the natives out of a few 
hundreds, under pretence of collecting 
subscribers for a large work. Jerry 
used to say that he never went eastward 
on such business; and indeed I have 
eften heard him remark, that no part of 
the country was better calculated for 
“ rusticating,” than North Carolina. 
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THE STROLLERS TALE. 
(Continued from page 148.) 

I now found that I had fancied myself 
a genius, and that fate was attempting 
to persuade me to the contrary. I was 
even now so humble that I envied a 
wheelwright who sat facing me, im an 
out-house; and although the perspira- 
tion ran from his brow, from the exer- 
tions he made, yet the fellow whistled 
and sung more in tune than many of my 
professional friends, which I had left 
behind me at Hertford. My meal con- 
cluded— . 


** Richard was himself again,” 
«* My bosom’s lord sat lightly on her throne,” 


and I arose from my seat, I amused 
myself with inspecting the elegant co- 
loured engravings of ‘T'emperence, Pru- 
dence, and Chastity, depicted on the 
wall; I swore, forthe future, these should 
be the lares—the household gods I 
would worship. I read on the window 
that “ Polly Fones had been here, 1800;” 
that “ Miss Collier was a pretty girl,” 
and that, “* Wo she isn’t;’? with— 


*¢ Whoso writes his name on glass, 
Must either be a fool or ass;” 


when I began to think that my erratic 
disposition might not be undeserving of 
the latter epithet, if I did not try to 
gain some certainemployment. I thought 
of my finances, and gently touched the 
bell wire; it emitted not the loud peal 
of a wealthy pocket, but a modest gen- 
tle tinkle, indicative of the slenderness 
of my purse. 
I was no longer the gay youth, with 
a hat stuck on one side of my head, 
knocking my boots with my cane, and 
striding before the fire like a huge Co- 
lossus, whistling an air, or laughing at 
my own facetiousness; “ but quite chop- 
fallen,” I condescended to take my half- 
penny change, from the cherry cheeked 
damsel; tried at a joke, which faultered 
ips, while I dropped the solitary 
(pocket, where no con- 
, recognised a 
eded to the next 
ever, had raised 
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me an inch higher. A fine evening had 
now preceded the rain and I entered at 
nine o’clock, a room at the “ White 
Horse,” fully determined to do some- 
thing on the morrow. No. 5 was oc- 
cupied by travellers, yclep’d bagmen; 
happy set, I ejaculated, for if boisterous 
mirth could make them so, my conclu- 
sions were just. I know not the cause 
of it, but I was ever inclined to catch 
the tone of the company I was with, I 
sung them several of my songs, my sup- 
per cost me nothing, in a time I forgot 
my situation in their offers of service. 
I retired to bed, and slept sound till 
late the next day, without once thinking 
that this indulgence should be paid for. 

On my rising from bed for my break- 
fast, all my friends, I found, were every 
man to his occupation; they had forgot 
the promises they had made me in the 
hilarity of the evening, they had slept 
off their generosity, and the morning’s 
dawn had brought prudence to their 
sight—a young lady whom I had treated 
with so much asperity that she had 
vowed, I believe, never to visit me more. 

However, after settling my bill (most 
awful ceremony) I, who had the pre- 
caution over-night to ask if— 


*‘ There were players in the town,” 


inquired for the place of action; I was 
directed to a barn at the outskirt of the 
town, and with a palpitating heart, yet 
with a look of brass, tapped at a cottage 
door, which was an appendage to the 
theatre. The manager was\ a young 
man of the age of nineteen, married to 
a /ady even younger than himself, and 
with their efforts they had to support 
two children, and an aged father and 
mother, all of whom however, were a 
part of the draimatis persone, conse- 
quently, said he, my salaries gre not 
very high! You may try your abilities 
with us, and if you ‘are useful and not 
very bad, I have no objection to allow 
you twelve shillings a week, and that’s 
as much as any gentleman can expect in 
this carcuzt; a benefit, for a moderate ex- 
pense, is also what you may command. 

Alas! I was not much in a situation 
to haggle; and the following evening, 
as Mr. Sydney, from the Theatre-royal, 
in the Haymarket, I played Richard the 
Third; sung some songs between the 
acts, and acted Jeremy Didler in the 
farce; and never, I believe, was the Poor 
Gentleman , ressed with more attention 
as to.costume@s Our theatre contajned 
ree pounds, fourteen shil- 
aFee-pence, and “ / was re- 
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i his indeed awoke 
all my dormant vanity, and I was en- 
gaged at the above-mentioned immense 
salary; which, by dint of great industry, 
served to keep my form, * eel skin stuft- 
ed,” gust together. Benefits were ap- 
proaching, and I waited tolerable patient 
for the promised gratification, and a: 
usual, prepared to levy contributions on 
the tradespeople. 

One circumstance which I may adc 
to the number of disappointments which 
I had expected when Iadopted the sock* 
and buskin, was the hope of the leisure 
I should enjoy, in preference to beiny a 
tradesman; and the indulgence in dra 
matic reading parts I knew must be 
studied, but this I thought would not 
always be the case; and I had fancied 
that a great part of the day might be 
spent in elegant leisure; I imagined also, 
that my company would be courted by 
every one, and that every person would 
be anxious to invite a man who had— 


“‘ Shakspeare at his fingers’ ends.” 


But, alas! what a tedium did my days 
present; I awoke at twelve o’clock, to 
kill time, then sauntered till one, often 
without breaking my fast until that time, 
then took a solitary half-meal. No pa- 
tron ot the histrionic art invited me to 
his festive board, and until the hourour 
curtain drew up, the moments dragged 
slowly and heavy; we played but four 
times a week, I had therefore sufficient 
time for ennui and complaint. 

Tis very true that a little perfumer’s 
and stationer’s shop would have sup- 
plied me with a few old novels, but 
twelve shillings a week, left me but little 
to enjoy the elegances of life. How 
often have I envied the important look 
follow their employments; the contented 
whistle of the ploughboy agonized me 
with envy; and even the lowly stable- 
boy seemed to look upon me as * the 
scum of the earth,” the unnecessary 
thing of society; and how did their con- 
tempt irritate the soul of a—cordwain- 
er’s son. “ What!” I exclaimed, when 
I saw these bourgeois, as 1 conceived 
them, pampering themselves at the cook- 
shop, with mutton and potatoes, * must 
these fellows gorge themselves im plen- 
ty, whilst I, a moon-struck genius, must 
pad the hooi, and feed on air. 

I remember one instance, and I will 
relate it; then tell me, ye who feed on 
the unsatisfying phantom vanity, if ye 
are not chop-fallen indeed. It will in- 
form \ou that whilst you are drones in 
ihe hive of industry, they who work are 
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not wrong in denying you the honey 
which their exertions have never la- 
boured to procure. I had retired one 
day into the fields,— 


My custom always in an afternoon, 


there to kill an hour, and to ponder over 
three shillings that remained in my 
pocket} when two days were only ex- 
pired of the lazy week before the day 
of payment came round again, I was 
accosted by one of my compeers, who, 
though with a face all woe-be-gone, was 
lit up by merriment, and who exclaimed 
in the words of Kenny— 

** You have not got such a thing as ten-pence about 

you, have you?” 

‘‘T have not a farthing in the world, my 
dear fellow,” continued he, “ and should 
have even not yet broke my fast had not 
fortune favoured me, by causing me to 
win a shilling wager of an exciseman, 
who betted Ned Lee wréte the Double 
Discovery. But alas! I have despaired 
of a dinner; I came here to get it of 
beef and greens.” I found he alluded 
to the oxen grazing, and the greenness 
of the grass; in other words, he meant 
dining with Duke Humphrey. ‘’Tis 
here,’’said he,“ I pass many a weary day, 
contemplating how fine that noble ox— 
is—-roasted, till sometimes I meet with 
some kind friend, who, for singing the 
Cat and Taylor, inducts something 
more substantial into my, mouth!”— 
Would you believe it, gemile reader, 
that this distressed, knight of the trun- 
cheon, was allied to a good family, but 
a love of vagrancy, a contempt for re- 
striction, brought him to this; and when 
he informed me that he had once borne 
a commission inthe army, ‘* Geod God!” 
I exclaimed, “ how could you leave such 
an honourable situation?” 


My father was only a shoemaker. 


“¢ Shoemakers,” answered my friend, 
‘“‘ eat, and that is a very substantial rea- 
son for the preference of a trade over a 
protession. But to inform you why I 
changed my situation in the army for, a 
worse, playing, is, because I had rather 
starve with my inferiors than my supe- 
riors. ‘I'wice I ran through a good 
fortune, and my friends declared they 
would not settle my debts again. And 
then it was that I entered into a regi- 
ment. I was only an ensign, and my 
pay did not even find me in boots. I 
will give you some idea how magnifi- 
cently I fared. Aiter morning parade, 
a bason of milk composed my break- 
fast, I had then a long run till five 
o’clock in the afternoon, this was the 


joined in despising that rank which they 
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hour of mess, after which I arose from 
table immediately, without one glass of 
wine to wet my lips; while barbers’ and 
tinkers’ sons revelled in inebrity, I was 
glad to sneak home to read Drelincourt 
on Death, to an old maid, for a supper 
of gin and water, or to take tea with 
my washerwoman’s daughter. This 
was my fate, and the fate of many a 
spendthrift like myself. At length I 
sold out, spent the money, and so bade 
adieu to 





——“ The shrill trump, 

The spirit stirring drum, the ear piercing fife, 
Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war, 
Othello’s occupation fled.” 


How then could I, a mechanic’s son, 
of low origin, complain, when a man, 
by birth so much superior, was without 
asixpence. But he was not the only 
disappointed man I met with in our 
company, and reduced to the greatest 
distress; with my friend, the ensign, 
was a schoolmaster, the graduate of col- 
lege, a barrister at law, and a musician, 
who once led at a theatre-royal; all, all 
men of genius! The victims of the 
grossest imprudence, and who now 


might have attained; and, from a spi- 
rit of what they called independence, 
had now become the objects of the earth. 
Pocr human nature! 

My military friend reminded me, 
that although I was low in pocket, yet 
my credit was good; his was not, and 
upon the strength of my character I 
promised him a dinner. 

On our return to the town he laid 
open to me the life he had led; he had 
been an artist, a novellist, and a politi- 
cian; had danced attendance at a mana- 
ger’s levee with his” manuscript—and 
had built many a mighty castle in the 
air, which had 


“© Vanish’d like the baseless fabric of a vision 
And left not a wreck behind.” 


At our approach to the Red Lion, we 
were attentively viewed by two clergy- 
men, ycleped sweeps. A little wretch, 
bending under an immense ivad of soot, 
with which he scarce crawled along, 
called out to a big fell: *, his master, 
who was whistling before him in the 
most independent manner, and when he 
came up to him, exclaimed, with a grin, 
“« Master, master, there be the actor 
men!” “ Hold your sompue,” sai 
brute, “ you don’t kr 
come to yourself.” lus yo 
we are mistaken in our objects 















passion. This little wretch Bi 





before claimed our pity, and his tyrani 
our detestation. 

The dinner was as as mutton 
chops and ale could make it; and to do 
my friend justice, he seemed perfectly 
satisfied. He repaid me for my hospi- 
tality, by giving me many hints with re- 
gard to my professional life, the which 
were of service to me ever after. 

“With regard,” said he, “to your 
benefit night, which is now approaching, 
and in which you have done nothing, 
alas! my dear fellow, if you don’t push, 
you'll get nothing; where is your tickets; 
have you got a bespeak; is a young lady 
of the town to recite Caollins’s Ode on 
the Passions; or, a young gentleman, 
only three years of age, to play a Solo 
on the Violin. You have done nothing. 
If you do not stir, you can never expect 
a bumper; however, the manager must 
be consulted. Order some more ale, 
will you?” continued he. This we drank 
and parted, , 


* Each to our several businesses;” 


and on the following day it was agreed, 
Venice Preserved should be enacted for 
my benefit. Very different was the pre- 
sent manager to the one I had left, so 


tenacious of playing the first characters. 


At the theatre I now performed, I 
might have played all the parts; Mr. 
Daggerwood cared not who played the 
tyrant or who the lover. Pecyniary 
emolument was more to him, than the 
“vox populi;” in fact he told me he 
would take any character that might be 
serviceable to the house. Not a disci- 
ple of Plato, on the Royal Exchange, 
could be more industrious than he was, 
or could labour harder in his vocation. 
Alas, degenerate son of Shakspeare, 
thou lovest thy ages better than the 
applause of thy profession. Indeed he 
often thanked his stars “ that he was no 
genius. No shopman could be more 
correct inrunning up a bill than he was; 
nor no counter youth more industrious. 
He painted the scenes; he fitted up 
boxes; made lamps, and altered dresses; 
while the wife of his bosom printed the 
bills, which their papa and mamma dis- 
tributed; even the youngest child did 
something towards the public good. In 
every thing he was steady and diligent. 
His Hotspur, Iago, Falstaff, or Slender; 
Harlequin, Clown, or Macbeth, all were 
played with the same attention; he had 
a quick study; he,sungsin a part that re- 










quired it wit # danced 
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brought up a cordwainer he must have 
arrived at the dignity of lord mayor.— 
He promised to exert himself to get me 
a house, and offered me his wife and 
children, to do with them just as I chose. 
I might have strangled the one as Des- 
demona, and given over the latter to 
death by the hands of Sir James Tyr- 
rell in the Tower. Nay, even his ho- 
noured father I might have placed as 
Kentuin the stocks, or ruined his mam- 
ma as Castalio, and I engaged 
‘* All his little ones at one fell sweep,” 
on liberal terms. He set to work to 
manufacture more tin candlesticks; add- 
ed a penny-worth of red-lead to the 
boxes; robbed a pig-stye to mend the 
orchestra; while his deary mended a 
slit in Belvedera’s gown, and washed a 
pair of trowsers for the gay deceiving 
Reinault. 
(To be continued.) 
—=—8 +o 

The Ladies in the vzcinity of Birming- 
ham.—The late aged and venerable Wil- 
liam Dutton, who has been styled the 
British Franklin, in the Narrative of his 
own life, written by himself, remarks: — 
Addison says there is not a woman in 
England; that every one of the British 
fair has a right to the appelation of /ady. 
I wondered, in my way from Walsall 
to Birmingham, to see so many black- 
smith’s shops, in many of them one and 
sometimes two ladies at work, all with 
smutty faces, thundering at the anvil. 
Struck with the novelty, I asked if the 
ladies in this country shod horses? but 
was answered, ** They are mailers.” 

nD > ears. 

A young girl about seven or eight 
years of age, of pious cast, and uncom- 
monly fond of attending church on the 
Sabbath, was asked by an atheist, how 
large she supposed her God to be; to 
which she with admirable readiness re- 
plied—He is so great that the heavens 
cannot contain him, and yet so kindly 
condescending as to dwell in my little 
heart. 

aD ¢@bemee 

A jockey, who had bargained fora 
herse that happened to have a bald face, 
with a countryman, observed to the lat- 
ter that he looked pale in the comb:— 
“ Yes,” said the coun an, “ and, if 


you had looked through a halter as long 
as he has done, you would be palein the 


comb too ” 






A punsterobserviiiga Fohn Doe run: 
ning after an author, remarked that it 
was a new édition of the Pursuits of 
Literature! 
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LORD BYRON.—This fascinating poet 
is again before the public in the fourth 
canto of Childe Harold. 

Of Lord Byron, for we are not to lose 
sight of the poet in the song, we have 
been accustomed to speak with a plea- 
sure amounting to enthusiasm, and have 
been ready to praise in him what we 
should censure in others—his manner 
and his matter are his own, and his hero 
is himself, no matter what name is assu- 
med or what deed performed—we are 
never to loose sight of the being, who, 
we once thought, could walk among man- 
kind, rapt above their little sorrows or 
their fancied miseries— We have known 
the time when we have watched this be- 
ing upon the hilis of his strength, when 
he has gone forth as careless of mankind 
as the lion of the forest, and have shud- 
dered at the fate of him, who could at- 
tempt his giddy height—but the vision 
of his glory has past; he has shown that 
his feelings are earthly Iike other men’s; 
he has stooped from the pinnacle of his 
solitary grandeur, to ask the compassion 
of man—man’s pity is blended with con- 
tempt. He has left his solitary haunts, 
and walked forth to be gazed at. ‘This 
has told a tale of him which he should 
have concealed; it declares that his mis- 
anthropy and even his infidelity are bor- 
rowed garments, assumed to attract the 
stare of that multitude he affects to de- 
spise; his sneers at social feelinys, affec- 
tion, and religion, do not proceed from 
a mind that fancies itself above them, or 
supposes itself cut off from their bles- 
sings—they are brands thrown into the 
sacred temple, not from a hatred of its 
deity, but a desire to acquire an infa- 
mous celebrity by a demolition of his 
fane. 

== 
PirTsFIELD, ( Mass.) June 10. 

Remarkable Occurrence.-—Vhe blood 
of a mad dog, which w: killed a short 
time ago, in the chamibcr of a house in 
the Shaker Village, judged to be about 
about a quart, was taken up and buried 
about four fee. from a large pear tree, 
in full bloom and very thrifty. ‘he 
third day after, the tree was completely 
wilted to the highest branches; and it 
continued to wither as fast as it it were 
cut down. Indigging the hole, some 
of the small roots were cut off, which 
enabled the poison to mingle with the 
sap, and convey its deadly influence in- 
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SINGULAR INCIDEST.w—On Sunday, 
the 7th inst. Mr. Story, in company 
with five other persons, started from the 
}+town of Cairo, on abear hunt. Mr. S. 
found it necessary to ascend a precipice; 
in the act of which, to assist his assent, 
he clung to a rock, which was so nicely 
balanced as to turn immediately over, 
and receive him under it. The five men 
ran to his assistance, but their utmost 
efforts to remove the rock, (supposed to 
weigh about two tons (were unavaling; 
and he remained beneath it until they 
literally cut the rock in pieces with their 
axes, being one hour and a half. When 
relieved, he was apparently dead, many 
of his ribs broken, and otherwise bruised; 
but there is now a hope of his recovery. 

: Catsk. Rec. 


A few days ago, a countryman, on his 
way home from Penrith, was alarmed by 
a loud report, seemingly from a pistol, 
immediately behind him—and almost at 
the same instant he fell from his horse 
to the ground. Some of his neighbours, 
travelling the same road, who saw him 
fall, hastened to his assistance, and con- 
veyed him, in a state of insensibility, to 
a public house at a short distance. Here, 
when he recovered his recollection, he 
related to them the circumstance of the 
report, which some of them had heard, 
adding, that he believed himself mortal- 
ly wounded, for he had felt something 
like a ball enter his back. His friends 
proceeded to examine him, but could 
not perceive any bodily injury he had 
received, except a slight contusion on 
the head, evidently the effect of his fall. 
After some time past in vain surmises 
on the nature of the attack, a bye stand- 
er observed that he believed he had dis- 
covered the author of the alarm in a dot- 
tle of yeast, to which he pointed, then 
foaming over in the poor man’s pocket. 
The fermentation of the yeast had for- 
ced out the cork with the explosion that 
had excited so much terror and specu- 
lation. Lon. Pap. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We must apoligise to “ Louisa,” for 
omitting her communication; it was mis- 
laid, but shall appear, if possible, next 
week. 

‘‘ Josephus” and several other favours 
are on file, and shall meet with attention 
in theirturn. Charles’ elegant Ode to 
Evening, if possible, next week. 

** Robroeden” came too late for this 
paper—would » >: his object be more 
easily effected by a well directed satire 
in prose? we are confident i! will reach, 
and we venture to say would be effectual. 
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THE YOUNG QUEEN OF NIGHT. 
' TO Miss M. Y. D=——=. 


There was something impressive and beautiful too, 

in the last trembling glance the sun threw on mine 
eye, 

When he ro!!’d him away from my furthermost view, 

‘That | turn’d and | sigh’d, yet I scarcely knew why. 


It was gloomy sometime, but the Young Queen of 
Night 

Disclos’d me her half-hidden face by degrees; 

She had long been econceal’d by the sun’s blaze of 
light 

Overpow’ring such modest, such mild rays as these. 


Oh! so lovely she seem’d as she took her blue throne, 

That 1 felt her soft influence steal on me soon, 

And exclaimed, “ tho’ enraptured before, I must 
own, 

Not the Sun’s brightest charms equal thine, pensive 
Moon.” 


it is thus, I continued, I’ve gaz’d on the smile 
Of the object I thought } lov’d truly at heart, 
And when destined to lose that dear presence awhile, 
I regretted so soon with such beauty to part. 


But mild featured Dexvta, less dazzling ’tis true, 
Has already usurped a superiour controul; 
1 admired your rival, but dove only you— 
My heart was part hers, but I give it you whole. 
EUSEBIUS. 
Philad. June 19, 1818. 
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For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


MARY LA GREEN, 


On Schuykill’s green banks, where the lov’d weep- 
ing willows 

Sweep part o’er the lawn and part o’er the billows, 

A magical spirit, with murmuring lay, 

Arose from the midst of the shore-beating spray. 


And from this lone spot, where the willows wave o’er 
The verdant green carpet which covers the shore, 
Sweet musical sounds were oft borne on the gale, 
Across the surf’d flood to a neighbouring vale 


From this vale was observ’d, ’neath the willows so 
green, 

A female in white, through the moon’s pallid beam; 

She oft tun’d her harp, with her harp’s tuneful lay, 

She breath’d out her griefs to the watery way. 


’T was sweet Mary la Green, who thas mournfully 
sung 
To the sound of her harp, which her fair fingers rung. 


Many years of distress had this lovely maid seen, 
Which caus’d her to wander alone on the green; 
Her parents departed from frail mansions below, 
And left her an orphan plunged deeply in woe. 


Once Mary reclin’d on a small shining hillock, 

With deep searching eye, tracing lines on a billet; 

The tears quickly started and roll’d down her eheek, 

For the harsh written lines inereas’d sorrow more 
deep. 


She seiz’d her wild harp as it hung bv her side, 

And its wild plaintive notes flew over the tide, 

From the grove to the vale as they mournfully rung, 

With voice sweet accompan’ing, thus plaintive she 
sung, 
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Ah! sweet weeping willows that crown this lov’d 
scene, 

Soon may you wave o’er the sod of poor Mary la 
Green. 


My fond parents have gone and left me to mourn, 
Their tenderness past makes me feel more forlorn; 
My guardians are harsh; with a cold distant air 
They treat their poor neice, and protectioa forbear 


But why should dear William thus cruelly sedd 

This cold slighting letter to his best feeling friend; 

My heart feels the pang, for my love is most true, 

But this treatment, dear William, why was it from 
you. 


O may this cool grove and the murmurs that play 

From tides-sobbing flow and from leaves-russ’ling 
lay, 

Invite this fasle youth to visit this scene, 

And recline on the grave of poor Mary la Green. 


May a board which leans over her lowly laid head, 
: Inform him who sleeps deep in the clay bed; 

May his eyes with repentance embalm with a tear, 
The memory of her who lonely rests here. 


She threw down the harp—her wild eyes look’d 
over 

The rough wat’ry surf, as it beat the green shore, 

Her mind overcharged, now burst its frail shred, 

And a maniacal ery from poor Mary sped. 


She sobb’d, then she laugh’d, then cull’d a sweet 
flower, ' 

Which sprang from the sod within the green bower. 

She ran to the grove and embraced the willows, 

And then transiently viewed the water’s faint bil- 
lows: 


She seiz’d her lov’d harp, which her quick fingers 
rung, 

And started amazed at the notes it had sung; 

With joy it was press’d to her wild trobbing breast, 

She cali’d it her child, and bade it take rest, 
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With quick skipping feet she now bounds from the 
grove, 

Toward a dark woody thicket which tower’d above, 

Thence swift thro’ the wood to a deep-water shore, 

Whence the poor lovely maniac was heard of no 
more. CLAIRVILLE. 
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WAMAN. 
AIR—* MOORE’S VALE OF AVOCA.” 


That spirit which beam’d over Chaos its power, 
And awoke from oblivion each creature that moves, 
Produc’d for the solace of man’s tempest hour, 
‘The work he condemns—and omnipotence loves. 


But lest it should prove too celestial for earth, 
Or too suddenly moan for appointment on high, 
The genius of frailty sigh’d at its birth, 

And till time’s expunction, will pauselessly sigh, 


Then, oh Charity, plead for the wand’rings of those, 
Whom nawire hath form’d not immaculate here, 
Tell the world that the passions, our fatalest foes, 
Oft leave them no refuge but God—and the tear. 


Ye rigid, when poor injur’d woman departs 

From the causeway of virtue—-ah! check ye the 
frown; 

Apply not the caustic of wr 

Tis fitter the balm of comps be shown. 


lad Omniscience as fair d her mind as her 
frame, ' ; 

Then, comfortless pilgrims, alas! had we been; 

- Of domestic endearment—unknown to the name; 

Our employment—to curse the blank work we 
were in. 







to their hearts, 

































































| Oh, yeshad the boon of perfection been given, 
Then had she not linger’d too soothe us below, 
But triumphant arose to the glories of heaven, 
Nor left earth ene vestige of joy to bestow. 


Dear Woman!—aspers’d, misconceiv’d as thoa art, 
Yet the good deeds that sweeten grief’s chalice are 
thine, 
And if sometimes the serpent bewilders thy heart, 
Chou wert pardon’d—were all but conitextur’d like 
mine. 
M DONALD CLARKE. 
Philad. August 16, 1817. 
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TO LICEA. 


This maiden hath the rolling eye, 

The rolling eye of softest blue, 

Her charms can raise the heart-felt sigh, 
Her lips outvie the coral’s hue; 
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Her form is of etherial mould, 

The lilly and the rose combin’d; 

Fresh on her cheek the flowrets bloom, 
True emblems of her spotless mind. 


Yes, such is Licea—but her worth 
Does far surpass all other fair’s; 
Virtue and beauty, wit and grace 
Do render Licea still more dear. 





No painter e’er can give her due, 
No peneil draw her charms: 
Lieea can soothe a tyrant’s wrath, 
Her voice its rage disarms. 


Such is the maid that I adore, 
For none can love my Licea more. / & 
ELIZABETH. a 
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TO M’D. ore. 


From what you write, I’m very sure 

No woman’s heart belongs to thee, 

Or you would prize her person more, 
Nor “ start,” e’en at the thought of me. . 


But how my loss could give yon pain, 
And yet appear so frightful too, 
M’Donald will, I trust, explain— 
At least that I expect from you. 
M. A. D. 
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TO MISS M. F. 


Those eyes of thine too dangerous are, 

lowe to them my dearest trouble, 

Twice am I wounded by one stare, 

They squint so that their wounds are double. 
C. 
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